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BACKGROUND OF THE STUD! 

I. THE PROBLEM 

The elementary school principalohip is a changing professional 
development. Thirty years ago this position has often occupied by a 
head teacher who had the responsibilities of filing reports and main- 
taining discipline. Since VforM 'War II the elementary school principal 
has become generally recognized as an important and professional 
position. 

In spite of the eiemsntary school principalship' s improved 
position in the administrative structure of the school system, there 
are many problems of acceptance and recognition faced by this group. 
Also, there are many areas of Improvement with which this group should 
be concerned. History teaches that a group must improve its own image 
and proficiency before achieving the desired recognition. Before a 
profession can move forward to a large and concerted degree, it must 
first understand its status. The purpose of this study has been to 
assess the position of the elementary school principalship in Texas 
with the hope that there will be a resulting improvement in this 
important phase of school administration. The authors will present 
the facts as analysed but they will take the liberty of drawing 
inferences and making conclusions. If a reader is interested only in 
the objective evidence with no interpretations, he can read the tables. 
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II. THfl PROCEDURE 

In Septemoer, 1965 a questionnaire which had been used by John 
• T. Rascoe at the University of Hcuston under the direction of Milo B. 
Kearney vms revised and submitted to fifty graduate students and West 
Texas State University faculty members for proof reading and criticism. 

The. questionnaire was then revised based on various needs for clarifi- 
cation and printed for distribution. The questionnaire is in the appendix. 

The Division of Research, Texas Education Agency, supplied a list 
of *11 active Texas Elementary School Principals. Bach of these 3506 
principals received a copy of the questionnaire with an explanatory 
letter. The first mailing was between October 21 and November 4, 1965. 

On January 18, 1966 over forty-six per oent,. 1625, of the 
questionnaires had been returned. 

The second mai l i ng began January 24, 1966. Another questionnaire 
with a reminder letter whs sent to all principals who had not responded 
at the first request. This second mailing resulted in an additional 
return of 559 questionnaires. Of the total of 2184 questionnaires 
returned, thirty-eight were not usable for a variety of reasons. This 
left a group of 2146 completed questionnaires. This study, therefore, 
is based on these 2146 questionnaires which represent 61.2 per cent 
of all elementary school principals in the state of Texas during the 
school year 1965-1966. Many questionnaires were not entirely complete} 
however, the available data on these incomplete questionnaires were 
used. This will explain why many items do not add up to the 2146 total. 



The authors believe the sixty-one per cent return is statistically 
significant although a study of this magnitude can never study the entire 
population. Inferences drawn throughout this report recognize that this 
represents sixty-one per cent* not all, of the elementary school prin- 
cipals in Ttozs. 

The data on the 2146 questionnaires were transferred to IBM punch 
cards by the Data Processing Center of West Texas State* University. 

W. M. Stoker and Faya Holt worked with Marilyn Johnson in establishing 
a program to acquire the desired information. This group fouikl time 
and machine availability were too limited to produce everything desirable. 
The Data Processing Center has all of the information stored on cards. 
This will permit many other studies to be made in the future. Additional 
studies of the entire group can be made, and also, studies of particular 
counties or areas can be conducted and compared with the total group. 

XII. LIMITATIONS 

This study is limited entirely to the questionnaire with its well 
known limitations. The data acquired depend on the honesty of the res- 
pondent. Since the questionnaires were unsigned there could be no 
predicted reason to suspect anything except complete honesty in supplying 
these data. It was noted, as could be expected, that a email number 
was completed carelessly and hastily. The authors believe that the 
large majority of the elementary school principals recognized the value 
of the study and took the task seriously. 

It is notable ‘that, with the vary limited resources available for 
this study, there are only two other known studies of the elementary 



principalship— -national, regional, or local— which reports data fron, a 
larger number of princijalships. Few studies of the elementary prin- 
cipalship have found a higher ratio of participation by elementary 
principals* This may be of encouragement to those of limited resources 
desiring to objectively study areas related to the professional elemen- 
tary principal. The fact that such data ware available from limited 
means may further indicate to professional groups of elementary prin- 
cipals that guidance in the solution of problems may be — from a very 
practical point of view-available on a much more objective basis than 
in the past. 

It should be emphasised that this study represents only a 
beginning point in. the collection of objective data regarding the 
elementary principalship in Texas. As is indicated throughout the 
study, many more questions exist regarding the elementary principalship 
as a result of this study. It is suggested that this may be the logical 
result of research in any significant area. Questions are frequent on 
the predication that questions, in many instances, may be more signifi- 
cant than facts. Here specifically, the question may enhance the depth 
of interpretation of the facts and relationships. 

It should further be pointed out that this study represents the 
first extensive attempt to identify the professional status of the 
elementary principalship in Texas. 
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THE ORGANIZATION OF TH3 ELEHSVTART SCHOOL 

It ms the purpcoe in the collection of the data to determine the 
patterns of grades administered in the organisation of the elementary 
schools, the sise of the schools, and the level of family income in the 
neighborhoods served by the elementary schools of the study. 

grades under administration . Table I indicates that a majority 
of elementary schools include a grade range which does not conform to 
a pattern of limiting the elementary school to the first six grades. 

There seems to be no set pattern of organization. This may indicate 
a need for further investigation regarding the desirability of limiting 
the program of the elementary school to the first six grades. . The 
varied patterns of grades administered in the elementary schools of 
Texas may indicate a professional need for a more effective means of 
communication of research data relating to elementary school organisation. 
It is possible that the need does not yet - exceed the available re- 
sources. 

While the frequency of ungraded elementary schools is not 
definite, the obvious small number might be of considerable significance 
in view of the extensive attention which lias been given to the ungraded 
approach to school organization in literature. 
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TABU Z 

GRADES UNDER ADMINISTRATION 





Nuober 


• 

B*r Gent 


Grade* 1 To 6 


937 


43.7 


Grade* 1 To 8 


542 


25.3 


Grade* 1 To 9 


134 


6,2 


Grade* 1 To 3 


38 


1.8 


Grade* 4 To 6 . 


16 


..7 


Other* 


359 


16.7 


No Response 


120 


5.6 


Total 


2146 


100.0 
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Future research may provide information regarding tha physical 
.and mat* rial facilities and r« sources available to each grade level 
group. 

Only 227 principals reported a kindergarten. Host o* these were 
in three of the. large cities. 

Enrol i — nt patterns in elementary schools . The median enroll- 
ment in the Texas elementary schools is 448 pupils according to the 
data presented in Table II. The extremes described in Table II may 
indicate a future need for further consideration of the optimum point 
of efficient sise of the elementary school. How well can a principal 
be aware of the needs of sisr. hundred students? What staff is needed 
if individual differences are to be dealt with to any degree? How 
is the task of working with parents and the general public in an 
understanding of the school program affected by the sise of enroll- 
ment? What is the nature of problems related to the supervision of 
personnel in schools of various siass? Ultimately, what is the rela- 
tionship between the sise of the elementary school and learning (both 
latent and overt behavior)? These questions remain, largely, matters 
of individual professional opinion and concern. 

Ancr<«H«*ta population of school district . It is apparent in 
Table III that the smaller school districts .account for the smaller 
elementary schools. In the event that a larger elementary school was 
found to be desirable, a solution might be found in more school 
district consolidation. This would result in elimination of smaller 
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TABLE II 

ENROLLMENT PATTERNS IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 





Nuaiber 


Per Cent 


1-99 


151 


7*0 


100-199 


249 


11.6 ’ 


200-299 


217 


10.1 


300-399 


272 


12.7 


400-499 


383 


17.8 


500-599 


287 


13.4 


600-699 


195 


9.1 


700-799 


128 


6.0 


800 or More 


237 


11.0 


No Response 


27 


1.3 


Total 


2146 


100.0 
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TABUS III 

APPROXIMATE POPULATION OF SCHOOL DISTRICT 



- 


timber 


| .. Per Cent 


Lets Than $00 


161 


7,5 


500 To 999 


155 


7.2 


1,000 To 2,499 


287 


13.4 


2,500 To 4,999 


310 


14.4 


5,000 To 9,999 


248 


11.6 


10,000 To 24,999 


277 


12.9 


25,000 Or Over 


590 


27.5 


No Response 


118 


5.5 


Total 


Z1A6 


100,0 
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elementary schools in many instances. Some isolated areas would main- 
tain small schools but others could be combined. The majority of elemen- 
tary schools are located in school districts with more than 2,500 scho- 
lastics. The degree to which possible monetary savings, resulting from 
larger elementary schools, are preferable to the possible advantages 
of greater individual attention in smaller elementary schools is an 
issue hot completely resolved by objective data at this time. There is 
little doubt that there are' many factors in addition to school size 
which would extensively influence this area. 

Economic level of school district . At least ten percent of the 
elementary schools in Texas serve a population in which the average 
annual family income is less than $2,500, according to estimates of 
elementary principals indicated in Table IV. Families e stimated to have 
an average annual income of more than $10,000 account for the situation 
prevailing In the neighborhoods served by less than three per cent of 
the elementary schools of Texas. These data point to possible improve- 
ments which may accrue from current extensive programs aimed at 
improving educational opportunities for those who may be educationally 
deprived. Here than thirty-seven per cent of the elementary schools of 
Texas serve neighborhoods in which the average annual family, income is 
estimated at less than $4,001. 

The median elementary school in Texas would apparently be organized 
around a pattern inclusive of grades one through six, or one through* 
eight. It would have an enrollment of 440 pupils. Seven per cent of 
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TABIE IV 

ECONOMIC LEVEL OF SCHOOL DISTIRCT 





Number 


Per Cent 


VeiyPoor 

(Below $2,500 for Average Family Income) 


218 


10.2 


Poor 

(Average Annual Family Income $2,500 to. . 
$4,000) 


587 


27.4 


Average 

(Average Annual Family Income From 
$4,001 to $5,999) 


941 


43.8 


WeU^To-Do 

(Average Annual Family Income From 
$6,000 to $10,000) 


283 


13.2 


Very Well-To-Do . 

(Average Family Income Above $10,0^0) 


52 


2.4 


No Response 


65 


3.0 


Total 


2146 


20.0 
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the elementary schools had fewer than one hundred pupils. Seventeen 
per cent had an enrollment of six hundred or more. 
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CHAPTER III 

PERSONAL AND PROFESSIONAL CHARACTERISTICS 
OF THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRINCIPAL 

• Basic data regarding the ag«, mx, undergraduate, and graduate 
training of the elementary principals of Texas was an area of major 
consideration in this study. There was no attempt to develop the data 
regarding the details of the individual professional programs beyond 
the identification of major and minor areas of study and the institu- 
tions 'which were responsible for training. 

Sax of- principals . Male principals are more frequent than female 
principals in the elementary schools of Texas by a ratio in excess of 
four males to each female, according to the data of Table V. These 
data may be significant in establishing future trends of the elementary 
principal ship. The basic influences of the acceptance of the feminine- 
masculine roles in administration in society may be reflected in these 
data. Other possibilities accounting for the male-female ratio in the 

elementary principal ship might be related to the nature and demands of 

* > 

the position. 

Site of enrollment— age of principal . The median age of the 
elementary principals was established at 46.55 years. The data reported 
in Table VI indicate shat the principals in the age groups from 35-69 
administer schools of 400-499 pupils in' the aedian case. Principals in 
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TABLE V 

3BX OF PRINCIPALS 








Nuabar 


Par Cant 


Mai* 


1782 


83.0 


Faa» ala 


339 


15.8 


No Raaponaa 


25 


1.2 


Total 


. 2146 


100.0 
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Age 
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Response is the s&ae for all "age" groups 
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the 25-24 age group* administer schools of approximately one hundred 
. pupils fewer* Principals age seventy or older administer elementary 

schools of 700 to 799 pupils in the median case* However, the latter 
^ age group accounts for only eight principals and is probably an 

insignificant number* 

0 

ttofeeg of zgjgfcgf ggUre training of the Texas elementary 
school principal . The median college education or elementary school 
principals is indicated at 5*4 years according to data of Table VII* 

There was no principal reporting as little as one year of college work* 
Nearly five per cent of the principals reported having eight years of 
college training* Within recent years the requirements for certification 
of principals was revised from a five year program to a six year program. 
Acoording to these data the additional two years of graduate college 
training required under the current certification requirement are slightly 
more than the college level of training of the median elementary prin- 
cipal in Texas* Further research to determine the motives, incentives, 

* 

and conditions involved with the additional study would appear to be 
of much possible significance to the improvement of the elementary 
prineipalship in Texas* 

P tares status of the elementary principal. In excess of ninety 
• per cent of the elementary principals of Texas reported having a 

preparation of a master's degree. Nearly one per cent held doctorates* 
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TABLE VII 

NUMBER OF YEARS OF COLIEGE TRAINING 
OF THE TEXAS EIEHSNTARX SCHOOL PRINCIPAL 



(kaaplata Taapa of Collaga Training 


Nuabar 


Par Cant- 


Ona Imp 


1 


.0 


Two Imps 


4 


.2 


Thraa Imps 


10 


.5 


FOup Taapa 


96 


4.5 


Flva Taapa 


555 


25.9 


Six Imps 


827 


38.5 


Savon Taapa 


476 


22.2 


Eight Taapa 


106 


4.9 


No Naaponaa 


71 


3.3 


Total 


2146 


100.0 
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TABLE VIII 

DEGREE STATUS OF THE KIEMENTAHT PRINCIPAL 





Number 


Par Cent 


Master's Degree 


192$ 


89.8 


Bachelor 's Degree 


165 


7.7 


Dootor's Degree 


15 


.7 


Other 


6 


.3 


No Degree 


8 


•4 


No .Response 


24 


1.1 


Total 


2146 


100.0 
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These data appear to' provide an important base figure upon which to 
develop future trends regarding the professional education of the 
elementary principal. Table VIII shows these data. 

V 

Institution granting last degree to elementary principals. East 
Texas State University* North Texas State University* Southwest Texas . 

State College* Texas College of Arts and Industries* Sam Houston State ' 

College* Nest Texas State University* Stephen F. Austin State College* 
and Sul Ross State College either are presently under* or have in the 
past been under; a State governing board which implies a primary objective 
in the field of teacher preparation. This group of institutions 
provided for the highest college degree reported by 43.8 % of the elementary 
school principals of Texas. All other state supported institutions of 
higher learning accounted for 25 , 8 % of the highest degrees held by 
elementary principals. East Texas State University granted 8 , 3 % of the 
highest degrees held by elementary principals. The University of Texas 
accounted for 5.6/C and Texas A & M University for less than one per cent. 

It would appear that institutions having teacher training orien- 
tation in background have significantly more influence in the graduate 
training of in-service elementary school principals. Additional data 
tee needed to determine the extent to which these institutions of teacher * 

oollege background serve as regional institutions or whether their effec- 
tive service might cover a much wider geographic area than has previously 
been included in the philosophy of their management. Table IX presents 
these data. 




TABUS IX 
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INSTITUTION GRANTING LAST DEGREE TO ELEMENTARX PRINCIPALS 





Number 


Par Cent 


East Texas State University 


178 


8.3 


North Texas State University 


168 


7.8 


University of Houston 


163 


7.6 


Southwest Texas State College 


142 


6*6 


University of Texas 


120 


5.6 


Texas College Of Arts and Industries 


107 


5.0 


Sam Houston State College 


102 


4.8 


West Texas State University 


92 


4.3 


Texas Technological College 


87 


4.1 


Stephen F. Austin State College 


79 


3.7 


Prairie View A. and M. College 


75 


3.5 


Sul Ross State College 


71 


3.3 


Hardin-Sisnons University 


67 


3.1 


Texas Christian University 


58 


2.7 


Bayior University 


57 


2.7 


Taxes Southern University 


52 


2.4 


Southern Methodist Church 


38 


1.8 


Trinity University 


37 


1.7 


McMurry College 


25 


1.2 


Texas Western College 


24 


1.1 


Texas A. and M. University 


19 


.9 


Texas Wesleyan College 


18 


.8 


Texas College 


17 


•8 


Howard Payne College 


16 


.7 


Bishop College 


15 


.7 


Abilene Christian College 


13 


.6 


Our Lady Of The Lake College 


10 


.5 


Austin College 


7 


.3 


Midwestern University 


7 


.3 


Wayland College 


7 


.3 


East Texas Baptist College 


6 


.3 


Pan American College 


4 


.2 


Huston-Tillot son College 


3 


.1 


^Southwestern Baptist Theological Seminary 


3 


.1 


Southwestern University 


3 


.1 


St. Mary's University 


3 


.1 


Texas Woman's University 


3 


.1 


Texas Lutheran College 


2 


.1 


**Butler College 


1 


.0 


Jarvis Christian College 


1 


.0 


Lamar State College of Technology 


1 


.0 


St. Edwards University. 


1 


.0 


Mary Hardin-Baylor College 


1. 


•0 
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TABLE IX 





Number 


Per Cent 


Out of State 






Oklahoma Colleges and Universities 


42 


2.0 


Colorado Colleges and Universities 


26 


1.2 


New Mexico Colleges and Universities 


19 


.9 


Arkansas Colleges and Universities 


6 


.3 


Kansas Colleges and. Universities . 


3 


•1 


Louisiana Colleges and Universities 


1 


•0 


Other Out of State Colleges and 






Universities 


90 


4.2 


No Response 


56 


2.6 


Total 


2346 


100.0 



* TEA accepted MRS at one time 
** No longer approved for teacher education 
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Year highest degree granted . A majority of the elementary prin- 
cipals reported that the highesb degree received was granted between 
1940 and 1958. This may reflect a significant tendency for the decisions 
of the elementary- principal to be based upon training of almost a decade 
in the past unless some type of effort at professional improvement has 
been present. Nearly half of the elementary principals received their 
highest degree prior to 1953* Additional data are needed to determine 
the. extent to which elementary principals perceive the current profes- 
sional training to be similar to that prior to 1953* 

Reference to these data may be found in Table X. 

First undergraduate major . Nearly two thirds of the elementary 
principals of Texas majored in areas other than education on their 
undergraduate degree. Ninety per cent majored in areas other than general 
education. It appears that there is a significant tendency for the 
elementary principal in Texas to have, developed his undergraduate back- 
ground in the direction of the humanities. There may be a need at the 
present time to develop predictive formulas related to success in the 
elementary school principalship. A possible area for investigation re- 
lated to such a development might be the factors involved with this 
tendency toward the humanities in the undergraduate training of ele- 
mentary principals. These data are reflected in Table XI. 

Second undergraduate major . The tendency of elementary school 

principals to choose a second undergraduate major in the humanities is 
similar to the choice indicated to that of the first undergraduate major. 
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TABUS X 

TEAR HIGHEST DEGREE GRANTED 





Nuuofeer 


Per Gent 


1964 To 1965 


107 


5.0 


1959 To 1963 


355 


16.5 


1954 To. 1958 


479 


22.3 


1949 To 1953 


717 


33.4 


1944 lb 1946 


172 


8.0 


1939 To 1943 


132 


6.2 


1934 To 1938 


52 


2.4 


1929 To 1933 


20 


.9 


1924 To 1928 


7 


.3 


1919 To 1923 


2 


•1 


1914 To. 1918 


1 


•0 


1909 To 1913 


i 


•0 


1904 T6 1908 


0 


.0 


No Response 


101 


4.7 


Total 


2146 


100.0 






TABLE XI 

HOST UNDERGRADUATE MAJOR 





Number 


Psr Cent 


Social Science and History 


454 


21.2 


Education 


214 


10.0. 


Physical Education 


183 


8.5 


English and Foreign Language 


181 


8.4 


Elsswntary Education 


177 


8.2 


Mathematics 


136 


6.3 


Business Administration 


135 


6.3 


Agriculture 


129 


6.0 


Science 


116 


5.4 


Industrial Arts and Industrial Education 


73 


3.4 


Economies and Fplitioal Science 


46 


2.1 


Secondary Education 


35 


1.6 . 


School Administration 


.25 


1.2 


Sociology 


25 


1.2 


Chemistry and Physics 


23 


1.1 


Psychology 


22 


1.0 


Music 


20 


..9 


Home Xconosri.cs 


16 


Jl 


Speech and Drama 


11 


.5 


Art 


8 


.4 


No Response 


317 


5.5 


Total 


2146 


1 j.Q 
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TABLE XII 

25 SECOND UNDERGRADUATE MAJOR 





Number 

1 


Per Cent 


Education 


234 


10.9 


Social Science and History 


201 


9.4 


English and Foreign Language 


137 


• 6.4 


Science 


68 


3.2 


Physical Education 


64 


3.0 


Economics and Political Science 


60 


2.8 


Elementary Education 


34 


1.6 


Mathematics 


32 


1.5 


Secondary Education 


26 


1.2 


Business Administration 


24 


1.1 


Agriculture 


21 


1.0 


Sociology 


19 


.9 


Chemistry and Physics 


15 


« 

.7 


Music 


1 * 


.7 


Psychology 


U 


.5 


Speech and Drama 


11 


.5 


School Administration 


10 


.5 


Industrial Arts and Industrial Education 


7 


.3 


Art 


6 


.3 


Homs Economics 


2 


.1 


No Hssponse 


1150 


53.6 


Total 


2146 


100.0 
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However, considerably fewer choM * second undergraduate major In educa- 
* tion as compared with education as a choice for tlie first undergraduate 

major. This information is described in Table XII. 

*- 

First undergraduate minor . The choice of the first undergraduate 
minor in the humanities further corroborates the tendencies indicated 
in the choice of first and second undergraduate majors. Fewer than 
twenty per cent of the principals chose a first minor in science or 
mathematics. These data are presented in Table XIII. 

Second undergraduate minor . Most elementary principals indicate 
no clear choice of a second minor, according to Table XIV. Possibly the 
degree requirements of the institutions did not require a second minor 
in many cases. However, to the extent which second minors were reported, 
an even more pronounced tendency in the direction of the humanities was 
indicated. 

Graduate ma.ior . Data describing the graduate majors of elemen- 
tary principals in Texas are presented in Table XV. School administra- 
tion accounted for slightly in excess of thirty-five per cent of the 
graduate majors. Thus, a significant majority of elementary principals 
majored in areas, other than school administration. Eighty-four per 
cent of the elementary principals chose as a graduate to major in either 
school adninis. ration, education, or elementary education. Further 
research might profitably consider those factors which entered in to 
the choice of majoring in a field of education as a graduate, while 
majoring in the humanities as an undergraduate. The influences of 



TABU XIII 



2? FUST UMDBRQBADUATB MINOR 





Number 


Psr Gant 


English and Foreign Language 


471 


21.9 


Social Soianoa and Hlatory 


359 


16.7 


Soianoa 


22 7 


10.6 


Education 


191 


8-9 


Mathematics 


113 


5.3 


Iconoadcs and Political Soianoa 


104 


4.8 


Physical Education 


87 


4.1 


Sociology 


45 


2.1 


Chesdetry and Physics 


44 


2.1 


Business Administration 

4 


42 


2.0 


Elementary Education 


35 • 


1.6 


Agrioultura 


30 


1.4 


Spsaoh and Drama 


30. 


1.4 


Psychology 


25 


1.2 


Art 


19 


.9 


Secondary Education . 


16 


.7 


Industrial Arta and Industrial Xduoation 


14 


.7 


Musio 


14 


..7 


School Administration 


3 


.1 


Hons loonosdos 


3 


.1 


No Rosponss 


274 


12.8 


Tdtal 


2146 


300.0 



TABU XXV 

aiooiD vmMMomum minor 



as 





Muabar 

_ .1 


Bar Cant 


J AM M«aJ BLi M Ml ^ MM ■ 

sngUM deh rortifn ungMgi 


X6l 


7.5 


Social Scianoaand History 


137 


6.4 


BLI44M Aft A* J AfcjMfc 

JKtttOAwLOIl 


97 


4.5 


Soianoa 


94 


4.4 


loonoados and Rolitioal Soianoa 


64 


3j0 


Hathaaatios 


53 


2.5 


Fhysioal Xduoation 


46 


3.2 


Psychology 


a3 


1.1 

• 


Sociology 


21 


1.0 


UiMttbArj Muoatlon 


19 


..9 


ChMLctry and Physics 


19 


.9 


Spaaoh and Draaa 


18 


.6 


Bnainaaa ikhdnistration 


15 


.7 


Music 


13 


.6 


Art 


11 


.5 


Agrlcultura 


9 


•4 


Industrial Arts and Industrial Bducation 


6 


•4 


Siooodiry Uttution 


7 


.3 


School Adadnist ration 


5 


•2 


Counaalor 

♦ 


1 


•0 


Hom Booaoados 


1 


•0 


No Rasponaa 

■■ 


1322 

. . 


61.6 


Total 


au»6 


100.0 
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TABU XV 
GRADUATE MAJOR 






Unbif 


Ptr Cent 


School Administration 


755 


35«2 


Sduoation 


621 


26,9 


Hems ntary Education 


428 


19.9 


Social Science and Hiatorj 


64 


3*0. 


Secondary Education 


32 


1.5 


Agriculture 


30 


...4 


English and Foreign language 


18 


.6 


Mathematics 


14 


.7 


Phyaioal Education 


13 


.6 


Buainaas Administration 


12 


.6 


Industrial Arts and Industrial Education 


12 


.6 


Psychology 


9 


•4 


Counselor 


8 


•4 


Science 


6 


.3 


Cheadstzy and Physios 


5 


•2 


Economics and Political Science 


4 


•2 


Music 


4 


•2 


Sociology 


3 


•1 


Speech and Drama 


3 


.1 


Home Economics 


2 


•1 


Others 


1 


•0 


Mo Response 


102 


4.8 


Total 




100.0 





certification laws may be significant* The desire to secure a type of 
training in the direction of more direct application to school problems 
stay have some influence in this profile* 

Kag>4e4g» aqt opinion of the 1964 revieed program for certification 
S£ JQhoPl administrators * Table XVI reflects the awareness and opinion 
of the eleMntary principals of Texas to extensive revisions of the 
guide lines for institutional programs for the training of elementary 
principals which were made effective by the state board of education 
in 1964* Theee regulations were not retroactive. Thus, the regulations 
did not directly affect the in-service elementary school principals at 
the time of the decision to revise the programs. There may have been 
an indirect effect* It appears that nearly fifteen per cent of the 
elementary principals were not acquainted with the revised program in 
1964* There may have been sosm degree of ambiguity in this query in 
the possibility that principals reporting that they wax’s not acquainted 
with the 1964 revisions may have intended to convey the notion that 
they were unfamilia r with the details of the revisions rather than a 
complete lack of awareness of the program in general. However, the 
data indicating that, more than sixty-five per cent did not respond to 
the question may have implications of significance. It appears that 
some evaluation of the revised programs of training elementary principals 
on a continuing basis may be desirable. 

Teaching principal and economi c level of elementary school 
districts . Table XVll indicates a slight tendency for teaching principals 
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TABLE XVII 
TEACHING PRINCIPAL 

ECONOMIC LEVEL OF TEXAS ELEMENTARY SCHOOL DISTRICTS 



Ecomonic Level of District 


Number 


Par Cent 


Very Poor 

(Below $2,300 for Average Annuel 
Family Income) 


68 


3.2 


Fbor 

(Average Annual Family Income 
$2,500 to $4,000) 


234 


10,9 


Average 

(Average Annual Family Income 
$4,001 to $5,999) 


266 


12.4 


Nell To Do 

(Average Annual Family Income 
$6,000 to $10,000) 


26 


1.2 


Very Well To Do 

(Average Family Income Above $10,000) 


3 

e 


.1 


No Response 


81 


3.8 


Not In This Group* 


1468. 


68.4 


Total 


yi/,A 


100.0 



*Full Time Principal 
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to be found more frequently in those neighborhoods of lower family 
income. 



Full time principal and economic level of Texas elementary school 
districts . Table XVIII gives further indication that teaching prin- 
cipals t*, ild less likely be found in neighborhoods in which families 
received relatively higher income. Full time principals are to be 
found with almost twice the frequency in the average, well-to-do, and 
very well-to-do neighborhoods as compared with the neighborhoods of 
poor and very poor income. 

Future plans— desired positions . Data described in Table XIX 
indicate that the elementary school principal does not have ambition 
toward other professional positions. Apparently he is content to look 
forward to a career in his present position. More than seventy-seven 
per cent responded that remaining an elementary principal was their 
major professional direction. This may indicate a high potential for 
the future improvement of the professional elementary' principalship. 
Further investigation may point toward a desire for more effort toward 
professional improvement. In the past the elementary principalship 
has been considered a stepping stone professionally. This seems to 
be no longer true. 

Participation in professional activities . Table XX indicates that 
a vast majority of elementary principals participated in activities of 
professional improvement. The most popular activities were workshops. 
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TABLE mil 
FULL TIME PRINCIPAL ' 

ECONOMIC LEVEL OF TEXAS ELEMENTARY SCHOOL DISTRICTS 



Economic Level 


Number 


Per Cent 


Very Poor 

(Below $2,500 for Average Annual Family 
Income) 


149 


6.9 


Poor 

(Average Annual Family Income $2,500 to 
$4,000) 


346 


16.1 


Average 

(Average Annual Family Income $4,001 to 
$5,999) 


668 


31.1 


Well-To-Do 

(Average Annual Family Income $6,000 to 
$10,000) 


256 


11.9 


Very Well-To-Do 

(Average Family Income above $10,090) . 


49 


2.3 


Not In Thie Group* ' 


597 . 


27.7 


No Reaponee 


81 


3.8 


Total 


2146 


100.0 



■^Teaching Principal 
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TABLE XIX 

FUTURE PLANS — DESIRED POSITION 



# 


Number 


Per Cent 


Remain Elementary Principal 


1671 


77.9 


Superintendent of Schoole 


101 


4.7 


Senior High School Principal 


41 


1.9 


College Teaching 


34 


1.6 


Classroom Teaching 


28 


1.3 


Junior High School Principal 


19 


.9 


Aeeiatant Superintendent 


10 


.5 


Supervinor or Counselor 


9 


.4 


Retire 


9 


.4 ■ 


Undecided 


8 • 


.4 


Self-Employment 


2 


.1 


Industry 


1 


.0 


Others 


164 


7.6 


No Response 


49 


2.3 . 


Total 


2246 


100.0 



O 
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TABUS XX 

PARTICIPATION IN PROFESSIONAL ACTIVITIES 
1962 Tf> 1965 



... - . ... - . - ... . ... 11 


Number 


Per Cent 


Participated In Local Workshop* 


1753 


81.7 


Attended District TSTA Convsntion 


1688 


76.7 


Administered In-Ssrvic# Faculty Progrna 


1481 


69.0 


Attended Stats TEPSA Convention 


1172 


54.6 


Attended District TEPSA Convention 


1099 


51.2 


Attended State TSTA Convention 


1064 


49.6 


Attended College Sunder School 


946 


44.1 


Attended NBA Convention 


170 


7.9 


Taught In College Sumer School 


83 


3.9 


Others 


602 


28.1 
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regional professional conventions, and in-service training programs. 
These data would appear to emphasize possibilities for further improve- 
ment of the elementary principalship through programs of regional nature. 
Perhaps the geographical areas of ‘ as would be logical points upon 
which to focus professional improvement programs of the future. Similar 
developments may be found in the development of other professional 
educational groups in Texas. Specifically, the "drive-in" conference 
approach may be indicated here as a possible technique of profit. 

It was the purpose of this chapter to report the certain aspects 
of the personal and professional characteristics of the elementary 
school principals of Texas. 

The median elementary school principal in Texas is indicated 
to be a male in his middle forties. lie has some graduate study beyond 
the master's degree. The institution responsible for his graduate 
education was one which is state supported and has a background of 
orientation as a "teach ars college" at some point in its history. The 
elementary school principal in Texas is indicated to be interested and 
active in professional improvement; however, he may be reserved in his 
judgment as to the desirability of recent changes in training programs 
of elementary school principals. The elementary school principal tended 
to major in the humanities as an undergraduate and in some area of 
professional education as a graduate. 
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CHAPTER IV 

THE SALARY AND TENURE OF THE ELEMENTARY PRINCIPAL 

Thera can be little doubt that progress in the Improvement of the 
saxary and tenure of ele.’wntary principals has some significant rela- 
tionship to the professional development of the principalship, Gather- 
ing basic reference data by which progress in the areas of salary and 
tenure might be measured in the future was an important objective of 
this study. 

Present salary 1263-66 . A median annual salary of $8,000 to $8,999 
is shown in Table XXI. Hie majority of the principals are salaried on 
a basis of eleven or twelve months of service. Less than seven per cent 
are salaried on a nine months basis. There appears to be some tendency 
for the higher salaries to be paid on a longer period of service. 

There were no salaries above the $10,000 to $10,999 category for 
less than ten months of service. Half of those principals earning 
$12,000 or over were paid on a twelve months basis and half were paid 
for eleven months of service. However, there were only eight cases in 
which the salary of the elementary principal exceeded $12,000. This 
indicates the impossibility of *. principal ever reaching a professional 
salary. The median salary for those principals on a nine month contract ual 
basis was $6,485 4 $8,497 for those on a ten month basis; $9,234 for 
those on an eleven month basis; and $8,707 for those on a basis of 
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twelve month*. The reduction in median salary of those elementary 
principals on an slsvsn month and a twelve month basis may b* a notation 
of some significance although the study furnished no explanation of 
this difference. 

Salary changes from 1956 to 1966 . Table XXII reports the response 
of elementary principals to th* query of the difference in their salary 
if they held their same position a decade ago. Fewer than seven per 
cent reported a salary increase of less than $1,000. Th* median increase 
was approximately $2,730, which is an appreciable difference. Seventeen 
per cent of the principals reported an increase of from $4,000 to $7,000. 
The wide range and patterning of salary increase over the past ten year 
period may tend to indicate that there is a need to identify those 
factors which are related to salary increases or lack of increase. Is 
salary increase a matter of geographic area? Local economic wealth? 
Educational leadership? Educational level of school patrons? Or is 
it several different factors? How might the systems and factors 
providing for principals salaries become more efficient? Professional 
prlncipalship groups need to encourage efforts to answer these types 
of questions. 

Principals salary structure . Th* salary of the elementary 
principal is finally set by th* local school board in the case of most 
elementary principals. However^ nearly one fourth of the elementary 
school principals are salaried on the minimum salary required by state 
statute. There is an indication that no pattern of determining 
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TABLE XXII 

SALARY CHANGES FROM 1956 TO 1966 
(IF IN SAME POSITION) 





Nunber 


Per Cent 


No. Increase 


3 


.3 


Lobs Than $1,000 Increase 


59 


6*2 


$1,000 To $1,999 Increase 


209 


22.0 


$2,000 To $2,999 Incraaaa 


277 


29.1 


$3,000 To $3,999 Increase 


242 


25.4 


$4,000 to $4,999 Increase 


113 


11.9 


$5,000 To $5,999 Increase 


23 


2.4 


$6,000 To $6,999 Increase 


3 


.3 


More. Than $7,000 Increase 


23 


2.4 


Total 


952 


100.0 
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elementary principals* salaries exist in the state. Related information 
is described in Table XXIII. 
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Personal and professional ambitions discontinued because of 
inadequate salary. Of those elementary principals reporting ambitions 
which had to be discontinued because of limitation of salary, most 
indicated that further education and travel were omitted.. The tie dr.oa 
may be most significant as it would appear to be somewhat closely related 
to one avenue of professional improvement. This may suggest a possible 
need for a program of stipend support for the further education of 
elementary principal®, similar to that employed in many other areas 
and financed under the National Defense Education Act and the National 
Science Foundation. It might be of considerable significance that mere 
than three-fourths of the elementary principals either did not respond 
to the question or indicated that they had not discontinued any personal 
or professional ambition. Perhaps this reflects the general atmosphere 
of contentment in the position of the elementary prlncipalship. Table 
XXIV reports these data. 

Number of dependents . Table XXV indicates that the elementary 
principal wholly supports a median of 3.5 dependents. Table XXVI reports 
that in the median case the salary of the elementary principal partially 
supports 1.6 additional dependents. 

Time spent on other Jobs . Agricultural interests account for 
the leading second job of elementary principals. A majority of the 
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TABLE XXIII 

i 

PRINCIPALS SAURY STRUCTURE 



■ 


Number 


Per Cent 


Set By Board of Education 


1185 


55.2 


State Schedule 


532 


24.6 


Tenure and Training 


56 


2.6 


No Response 


373 


17.4 


Total 


2146 


100.0 
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TABLE XXIV 

PERSONAL AND PROFESSIONAL AMBITIONS DISCONTINUED 
BECAUSE OF INADEQUATE SALARY 





Number 


Per Cent 


None ** 


798 


37.2 


Furthering Education and Travel 


469 


21.9 


Unable To Attend Professional Meetings 


11 


.5 


Favorable 


6 


.3 


Hoped To Go Into Better Business 


4 


.2 


Others* 


77 


3.6 


No Response 


781 


36.4 


Total 


2146 


100.0 



*Better homo# two cars, better education for family, wife had to 
work outside the home, couldn’t afford civic club membership, and after 

school jobs. 
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TABIE XXV 

NUMBER OF DEPENDENTS WHOLLY 







Number 


Per Cent 


0 


70 


3.3 


1 


407. 


19.0 


2. 


395 


18.4 


3 


389 


18.1 


4 


431 


20.1 


5 • 


296 


13.8 


6 


• 157 


7.3 


No Response 


1 


.0 


Total 


2146 


1C0.0 
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TABLE XXVI 

NUMBER OF PARTIAL DEPENDENTS 



• 


Number 


Per Cent 


0 


291 


13.6 


1 


1253 


58.4 


2 


376 


17.5 


3 


146 


6.8 


4 Or More 


61 


2.8 


No Response 


19 


.9 


Total 


2146 


100.0 | 
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principals indicated* that their vocational interests are limited to the 
elementary principaiship. The large No Response category probably means 
that these people were not employed during the school year in work 
outside the school* Table XXVII reports these data* 

Adequate salary and money available * It was the Objective of 
information in Table XXVIII to determine what the elementary principals 
felt would be an adequate salary* Further, it was a purpose to determine 
whether, in the opinion of. the elementary principal, the money to pro- 
vide the salary was available* The median response indicated that an 
adequate salary would be $10,477* In comparison with the actual median 
salary re nor ted in Table XXI of $8,773 an additional salary of approx- 
imately $1,674 would be necessary to pay the principal what h« thinks 
he should receive* Slightly more than thirty-nine per cent of the principals 
felt that the money was not available* The median adequate salary of 
those who felt the funds were not available is indicated at $10,000 to 
$ 10 , 999 * The median salary which would be adequate in the opinion of 
the principals who felt the funds were available was also $10,000 to 
$10,999. 

r 

Predecessor* s position * The questions producing the data pre- 
sented in Table XXIX were designed to determine the frequency and 
direction in which elementary principals move professionally* These 
data suggest, once again, the stability of the elementary principaiship* 

More than half reported that their predecessor assumed another principal- 
ship, is deceased, or they did not know the direction of vocational 
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TIMS SPENT ON OTHER JOBS 
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* 


Number 


Per Cent 


None 


436 


20.3 


Agriculture 1 To 4 Hours Per Week 


49 


2.3 


5 To 8 Hours Per Week 


51 


2.4 


9 To 12 Hours Per Week 


42 


2.0 


13 Or More Hours Per Week 


41 


1.9 


Unspecified 


36 


1.7 


Selling 1 To 4 Hours Per Week 


29 


1.4 


5 To 8 Hours Per Week 


13 


.6 


9 To 12 Hours Per Week 


6 


.3 


13 Or Mors Hours Per Week 


11 


.5 


Unspecified 


9 


.4 


Skilled Craft 1 To 4 Hours Per Week 


4 


.2 


5 To 8 Hours Per Week 


8 


.4 


9 To 12 Hours Per Week 


1 


.0 


12 Or More Hours Per Week 


6 


.3 


Unspecified 


0 


.0 


Labor 1 To 4 Hours Per Week 


1 


.0 


5 To 8 Hours Per Week 


5 


.2 


9 To 12 Hours Per Week 


3 


.1 


13 Or More Hours Per Week 


4 


.2 


Unspecified 


1 


.0 


Others 1 Tb 4 Hours Per Week 


56 


2.6 


5 To 8 Hours Per Week 


49 


2.3 


9 To 12 Hours Per Week 


29 


1.4 


13 Or More Hours ‘for Week 


46 


2.1 


Unspecified 


53 


2.5 ’ 


No Response 


1157 


53.9 


Total 


2146 


100.0 
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TABLE XXVIII 

ADEQUATE SALARY AND MONEY AVAILABLE 



1 


Number 


Per Cent 


$4000 to $4999 - Money Is Available 


4 


.2 


Money Not Available 




.0 


$5000 to $5999 - Money Ie Available 


8 


.4 


Money Not Available 


13. 


.5 


$6000 to $6999 - Money Is Available 


3? 


1.7 


Money Not Available 


34 


1.6 


$7000 to $7999 — Money Is Available 


70 


3.3 


Money Not Available 


76 


3.5 


$8000 to $8999 - Money Is Available 


146 


6.8 


Money Not Available 


128 


6.0 


$9000 to $9999 - Money Is Available 


167 


7.8 


Money Not Available 


126 


5.9 


$10,000 to $10,999 - Money Is Available 


261 


12.2 


Money Not Available 


186 


8.7 


$11,000 to $11,999 - Money Is Available 


119 


5.5 


Money Not Available 


97 


4.5 


$12,000 to $12,999 - Money Is Available 


156 


7.3 


Money Not Available 


129 


6.0 


$13,000 or More » Money Is Available 


72 


3.4 


Money Not Available 


61 


2.8 


No Response 


258 


12.C 


Total 


2146 


100.0 
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TABLES XXIX 
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PREDECESSOR'S POSITION 





Number 


Per Cent 


Principal In Another Reality 


493 


23.0 


No Predecessor 


344 


16.0 


Don't Know 


166 


7.7 


Deceased 


• 93 


4.3 


In A Profession Other Than Education 


60 


2.6 


Industry 


48 


2.2 


Self Employed 


35 


1.6 


Full Time Graduate Work 


15 


• .7 


Agriculture; 


14 


.7 


^Others 


839 


39.1 


No Response 


39 


1.8 


' Total 


2146 


100.0 
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TABLE XXX 



PREDECESSOR'S POSITIONS 
*K)THER5--S n KCIFTC POSITIONS- 





Number 


1 

Per Cent 


Retired 


154 


7.1 


Elementary Classroom Teacher 


131 


6.2 


Transferred To Another School in System 


no 


5.3 


Superintendent of School 


53 


2.5 


Consultant and Supervisor 


40 


1.9 


Junior High School Principal 


37 


1.7 


High School Principal 


30 


1.4 


Assistant Superintendent 


22 


1.0 


♦College Personnel 


21 


1.0 


Secondary Classroom Teacher 


18 


.8 


Curriculum Coordinator 


18 


.8 


Discontinued Teaching 


15 


.7 


Counselor 


11 


.6 


Director of Personnel and School Business Manager 


11 


.6 


Coach and Teacher-Coach 


11 


.6 


County Superintendent 


10 


.5- 


Director- Vocational and Evening School 


9 


.4 


Assistant High' School Principal 


6 


.2 


Special Education-(Director or Coordinator) 


4 


.1 


Graduate Work 


4 


.1 


♦♦Others 


19 


.8 


Not l>sable 


66 


3.0 


No Response 


39 


1.8 


Total 


839 


39.1 



* College Pro cadent a. 3; Head of Guidance Department 1; College 
Teachers 17. 

*♦ Job Corp 2; County Judge 2, County Agent 2; Fired 2; Boy Scout 
Executive 1; Military 1; Ministry 1; Government Program 1; 

TSTA 1; TEA .1; U. S. Department of Education 1. 
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mobility. Other categories in Table XXX reinforce the concept of the 
stability of the elementary school princip&lship. There is little 
indication that conditions of stress or public pressure encourage much 
of the professional mobility reported. 

Reason for leaving previous positions . The authors wish to point 
out the fact that the section Of positions occupied before becoming a 
principal has questionable validity for two reasons: (1) This section 

was quite often misunderstood, and (2) many principals apparently 
completed this section carelessly. With this admonition, this material 
was included since it was considered to be a significant part of the 
study. 

The leading incentive for leaving past positions is indicated as 
financial in Table XXXI and Table XXXII. The acquiring of an administra- 
tive position is indicated with second greatest frequency. Prospects 
for future research might profitably include investigation in the direc- 
tion of establishing which types of elementary schools are most efficient 
and which are most gratifying personally in the opinion of those prin- 
cipals having experience in a variety of different types of elementary 
schools. Tables XXXIII and XXXIV reinforce the importance of the 
financial motive in the route of advancement to the present elementary 
principalship. 

Last four positions held . The most frequent position reported 
as a first position was that of elementary classroom teacher. About half 
as many took a first position as a high school teacher. Slightly more 
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TABIE XXXI 

&3AS0N FOR LEAVING FIRST OF IAST POUR POSITIONS 





Number 


Per Cent 


More Money 


518 


24.1 


Advancement to Administrative Position 


1 48 


6.9 


Transfer Within School System 


106 


4,9 


Moved 


104 


4.8 


Larger School 


62 


2.9 


Consolidated 


21 


1.0 


Health 


5 


.2 


More Convenient 


4 


.2 


Military Service 


1 


.0 


Others 


62 


2.9 


No Response 


1115 


52.0 


Total 


2146 


100.0 



TABLE XXXII 



REASON FOR LEAVING SECOND OF LAST FOUR POSITIONS 





Number 


Per Cent 


More Money 


374 


17.4 


Advancement To Administrative Position 


229 


10,7 


Transfer Within School System 


143 


6.7 


Moved 


95 


4.4 


Larger School 


62 


2.9 


Consolidated 


20 


.9 


More Convenient 


10 


.5 


Health 


4 


.2 


Military Service 


3 


.1 


Others 


30 


1.4 


No Response 


1176 


54.8 


Total 


2146 


100.0. 
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. TABIE XXXIII 

REASON FOR LEAVING THIRD OF LAST FOUR POSITIONS 


* 

i 

/ 


1 

1 














• • 

. 


Number 


Per Cent 


- 




Advancement To Administrative Position 


290 


13.5 






More Money 


208 


9.7 






. 

Transfer Within School System 


129 


6.0 




■' '- l i 


Larger School 


52 


2.4 


\ 




Moved 


49 


2.3 


’<> 


■ .1 

i 


Health 


8 


• " .4 






Consolidated 


8 


•4 






More Convenient 


6 


.3 


• • , 




Military Service 


3 


.1 


4 




Others 


8 


.4 


! '■ ' •• ' 




No Response 


1385 


64.5 


i" # • 




Total 


2146 


100.0 
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TABUS XXXIV 

REASON FOR LEAVING FOURTH OF LAST FOUR POSITIONS 





Number 


Per Cent 


Advancement To Administrative Position 


120 


5.6 


Transfer Within School System 


100 


4.7 


More Money 


• S3 


3.9 


Larger School 


ft 

27 


1.3 


Moved 


10 


.5 


More Convenient 


3 


.1 


Consolidated 


3 


•1 


Health 


1 


•0 


Military Service 


0 


.0 


Others 


0 


.0 


No Response 


1799 


33.8 


Total 


PV|A 


100.0 
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than twelve per cent apparently began their careers as an elementary 
principal. First positions in coaching is the case of nearly twelve 
per cent of the elementary principals. This proves that "retired" 
coaches do not make up a considerable number of the elementary prin- 
cipals as some may think. The elementary school principals apparently 
arrived at the elementary principalship by the time they reached their 
fourth professional position, in the median case. These data are 
reflected in Table XXXV. 

Tenure in each of last four positions held . The tendency to 
become permanent after serving in a position from three to eight years 
is indicated in Table XXXVI. In all positions of the sequence it appears 
that few principals were mobile after a three to eight year period of 
service. 

Summary . In the median case, the elementary school principal 
in Texas earns a salary of $8,773* He would consider an adequate salary 
to be $10,477~a raise of approximately $1,674. His salary is finally 
determined by the local school board with no seeming pattern although 
some districts have specific schedules. During the past ten years 
his salary has increased approximately $2,730. If he has discontinued 
personal or professional ambitions, it has been travel or further 
education. The median elementary school principal wholly supports 3.53 
dependents and partially supports a 1.61 dependent. He does not generally 
have a second vocation. The elementary principalship is a position of 
stability. It appears that public pressures have little effect on the 
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stability of the principalship. The incentives of greater financial 
remuneration or advancement are the most frequent reasons when the elemen- 
tary principal changes positions. 
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CHAPTER V 

POLICIES EMPLOYED IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 

It is the purpose of this chapter to present data related to 
the manner in which the elementary school principal distributes his 
working hours and the manner in which he would distribute this time if, 
in his opinion, conditions were ideal. The assistance needed by the 
principals in order to achieve the ideal time schedule is also a point 
of question in these data. Further, it is an objective of this chapter 
to determine the extent to which certain selected practices related 
to the improvement of the school program, personnel management, public 
relations and other aspects of the operation of the elementary school 
are employed. 

. Principals time schedule . From data presented in Table XXXVIII 
it appears that the elemcmfcary principal spends 10.12 hours per day in 
the performance of his duties, in the median case. More than one out 
of every four principals reported that they spent an average of between 
eleven and twelve hours per day in their professional duties. 

Hours spent on Saturday . Table XXXIX reveals that most elementary 
school principals do not usually spend any time at school on Saturday. 
However, slightly more than forty per cent spend one or more hours involved 
with school duties on Saturday, 
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TABLE XXXVIII 
PRINCIPALS TIME SCHEDULE 





Nuaber 


Psr Cent 


Less Than 7 Hours For Day 


3 


•1 


7-8 Hours Psr Day 


210 


9.3 


9-10 Hours Psr Day 


1240 


57.6 


11-12 Hours Psr Day 


576 


26.6 


Over 12 Hours Psr Day- 


97 


4.5 


No Response 


20 


.9 


Total 


2146 


100.0 
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TABUS XXXII 

HOURS 8HBJT OH SATUR3AI 





Husbsr 


Hr Gout 


Uaually Mom 


1227 


57.2 


1 Hour 


313 


14.6 


2 Honrs • 


324 


15.1 


3 Hours 


161 


7.5 


4 or Mors Hours 


83 


3.9 


No Bsspooss 


38 


1.8 


Total # 


2146 


100.0 
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SSSk of- spent-daily average . Table XL indicates that, 
on a daily average, the elementary school principal spends up to twenty *• 

per cent of his time in each of the following areas: classroom duties, 

clerical duties, supervisory, duties, pupil personnel work, public re- * 

let ions, and miscellaneous activities. Administrative duties tend to 
take more time.. 

£SE £»!& &SS. flRpnt according to sex, age group , and income 
ffiSSB* There appears to be almost no difference between the manner in 

which the sale and female principal distributes their -time among the 

# 

various duties of the principalship. Likewise there is little significant 
difference between the younger and senior principals, nor between the 
higher or lower salary groups. The greatest disparity of any item is 
the- extent of variation of nearly four per cent difference in the time 
given to classroom duties by principals less than thirty-nine years of 
age and the time given to classroom duties by principals earning more 
than 18,000 per year. The disparity here is slightly more than four 
per cent and does not appear to be statistically significant. While 
it may be difficult to account for the lack of disparity between income 
and age groups, and between sexes, this may lend credence to the esti- 
mates of the principals regarding their time schedules. It may indi- 
cate that the ‘requirements of the principal ships are so obvious that 
sex, age or income conditions do not influence the decisions relating 
to the manner in which time would be most efficiently spent. Other 
studies have shown much difference in performance of young and older 
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principals, male and female principals. These data are presented in 
Table XII, Table XLII, Tabic; XUII, Table XLIV, Table XLV and Table XLVI 

Per cent of time spent-ideal . If elementary school principals 
could develop their ideal time schedule, they would make some changes. 

It might be of much significance that the principals would increase 
their miscellaneous and clerical duties and decrease the time spent in 
supervision, pupil personnel work, and administration. These data are 
presented by comparison of Table XXXIX with Table XLVII. 

Conditions impeding achieving ideal . Such a variety of reasons 
are put forth to account for conditions which impede the realization of 
the ideal time schedule that it may be fundamentally significant that 
there appear to be no conditions uniform throughout Texas to account > 
for barriers obstructing the ideal time schedule. Nearly twenty-three 
per cent of the principals cited the lack of clerical assistance as a 
hindrance to spending their time roost efficiently. This information is 
conveyed in Table XLVIII. 

Secretarial help of elementary principals . A majority of the 
elementary school principals reported having at leapt, one full time 
secretary. However, nearly one third of the elementary schools had no 
secretarial assistance. This lack points to a possibility that the 
elementary principals in these cases may spend much of their time doing 
secretarial work. The lack of economy in failure to provide for a 
secretary might be suggested in these cnsos. The principal who is 
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Supervision 
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TABLE XLVIII 

CONDITIONS DfPBKM} ACHESVINtJ IDEAL 





Number 


Per Cant 


Lack of CLarloal Help 


489 


22.8 


Bart Time Classroom Teacher 


152 


7.1 


FMaral Program Papar Work 


76 


3.5 


Fkill Tima Classroom Taaohar 


50 


2.3 


Financial Condition of School District 


34 


1.6 


Other 


443 


20.6 


No Response 


902 


42.0 


Total. * 


01/, A 


100.0 



primarily * clerk-secretary makes no nun. There tr« obviously sons 
•bhools of comparatively lugs slss without Monttrltl assistance. 

^*** than tsn psp oont of ths schools provide for a part tine 
ssorstary. Tabls IL. describes thsas data. 

Izas s£ miaou mx&ri & asSSSll* ®*1* L ahows that librarians 

would bs staff psrsonnsl aost lllcsly to bs mentioned as nssdsd or aost 

• ( • 

nssdsd. Physicians and general’ supsrvlsors ars indicated as psrsonnsl 
lsast likely to bs nssdsd In ths school program. Of possible signifi- 
oanos is ths lack of response to personnel which is aost nssdsd. 

Slightly fewer than thirty per cent of ths principals did not identify 
any specific staff psrsonnsl as •teost needed. 1 * There My bs a need 
to determine Wiether this lack of response is ths result of adequate 
staff, the availability of staff, the lack, of laaginativs perception of 
this potential of ths school progran, or ths conservative nature of 
eleaentary principals. This' any reflect a need to emphasise content 
relating to ths effective use of staff personnel in the training progress 
of the eleaentary principals. 

ja&yfrMr tlas schedule outside school hours . Table II Indicates 
a tendency for eleaentary principals to spend time outside of school 
hours on relaxation and self iaproveewnt. However, a significantly 
large share of the principals spend one to six hours per week on natters 

4 t • 

of' school eystea improvement. A majority of the elementary principals 
spend one to two hours per week on matters related to the Improreaent 
of the profession. 
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TABLE 1L 

SECRETARIAL HELP OP ELEMENTARX PRINCIPALS 




; 


Nuaber 

k 


Par Cant 


Om or aore full tlas aacratarlsa 


1137 


53.0 


Oof half tlao aacratary 


236 


6.3 


On* fourth tlas sacra tary 


76 


3.5 


Nona 


702 


32.7 ; 


No Raaponaa 


95 


4.4 


. Total 


2146 


100.0 
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TABUS L 

TYPES OF EHPLOKZS NEEDED IN YOUR SCHOOL 





Most Needed 


Needed 


No Resnonae 


Total 


*>T 


nr 


No r 


nr 


No. 


J* 


1 lb. 


jr 


Librarian 


339 


o* 

• 

VI 


978 


45.6 


1029 


47.9 


2146 


100 


Counselor 


94 


4.4 


842 


39.2 


1210 


56.4 


2146 


300 


Secretary 


189 


8.8 


740 


34.5 


1217 


56.7 


2346 


100 


Assistant Principal 


51 


2.4 


333 


15.5 


1762 


82.1 


91 J, A 


.100 


Nurse 


48. 


2.2 


585 


27.3 


1513 


70.5 


2146 


100 


Social Worker 


29 


1.4 


327 


15.2 


1790 


83.4 


2146 


100 


Psychologist 


24 


1*1 


306 


14.3 


1816 


84.6 


2146 


100 


Kindergarten 


.39 


1.8 


318 


14.8 


1789 


83.4 


9V, A 


100 


General Supervisor 


18 


.8 


251 


11.7 


1877 


87.5 




100 


Doctor 


7 


.3 


84 


3.9 


2055 


95.8 


' 2146 


100 


Others ’ j 


28 


1.3 


269 


12.5 


1849 


86.2 


2146 


100 




r* ■ 



Principal's admlnl strative responsibilities . Table III shows 
a cloar policy followed in the median elementary school situation which 
*»uld provide for the encouragement of school assemblies* the principal's 
responsibility to make time allotments within his school* and the recog- 
nition of the elementary principal as the leader in the development and 
execution of the school program. The role of the elementary principal 
is clearly identified in written policy in nearly three out of four 
cases. However* some responsibilities are shared with pther sources of 
authority on some matters* such as personnel assignment. Competitive 
activities for pupils do not appear to be encouraged in the majority of 

cases. A possible matter of concern to the elementary principal ship 

• * 

might well be those minority cases in tiiicb the elementary principal 
is not regarded as the head of the school program with authority to 
develop and execute the school program. While these cases tend to fall 
in the minority* it could represent a serious lack in the total pro- 
fessional picture. Further consideration might be given to. those areas 
in which the major part of decision making is primarily in the domain 
of sources of authority other than the elementary principal. 

Supervision . . TsblevLIlI shows that a significant majority of 
elementary principals visit each classroom at least ones, spar month. 

The practice of allowing or encouraging teachers "to Visit other teachers 
is not practiced in the majority of cases. Mora than eighty^five par 
cant of the elementary p r l n eipala make use of eitlseni hs-rhsouape 
people in the instructional program. 



PRINCIPAL'S ADMINISTRATIVE RESPONSIBILITIES 
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Prlneipal-tsachsr relations . it seeau clear fro* ths data 
dasoribad in Tabls LIV that most of tha elementary aohoola hart a 
dsfinits, atatad philosophy of education, that they clarify policies of 
tha school in writing, that most schools have a dafinita program for 
curriculum development, and that tha oriantation' of naw taaohars follows 
a p la nn ed procadura. .Nora than ona of every five elementary school 
principals report that they retain teachers other than those who show 
high professional promise. It night be significant to future investi- 
gations to more precisely identify- tha level of efficiency which ia 
mai nt ai n ed on the faculty. Nora than ona of every five elementary 
pri n cipa l s has no definite system of teacher evaluation. 

Pealing directly with parents . Slightly .more than five pnr cent 
of the elementary principals have no program for the evaluation of pupil 
achievement in academic subjects. In addition, slightly more than six 
per cent of the principals indicate a partial system of evaluation in 

i 

academic subjects. 

Parent s-schoQl relations . . A significant majority of elementary 
principals follow policies encouraging communication and school visita- 
tion by school patrons, as reported in Table LVI. Apparently radio and 
school newspapers find limited effectiveness as a means of coemuni ca- 
tion. Hoam visitation is encouraged by more than sixty-one per cent of 
the elementary school principals. 

The last question of the questionnaire was open ended and asked 
the principal to add any additional coaments concerning the elementary 
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school principal ship. Only thirteen per cent added cooes nts. The 
following are representative: 

1. Elementary schools' should .have money for supplies but the 

. I ... 

money is spent on secondary schools for band and athletics. 

2. The secondary principal is full tins but .the elementary 
prinoiapl is not. 

3. Elementary principals are least appreciated and aost under- 
paid. 

4* More clerical and secretarial help is needed. 

3. The pri n ci p al needs more authoi lty; 

6. * There is difficulty in getting faculties to change. 

7. The principal should have more authority in teacher selection.. 

8. This is the best Job in the world. 1 would not ehange .it 
for any other position. 

, el e mentary principal, in the asdian case, spends 

over fifty hours per week in the performance of school duties. His 
distribution of this time seems to have little relationship to sex, age 
group, or salary group. The eleasntary principal spends in somewhat 
general fashion equal time among clerical duties, classrooa duties, 
supervisory duties, pupil personnel work,- public regions, and 
miscellaneous duties. Administrative duties tend to take more of his 
time than other responsibilities. The elementary school principal indi- 
cates that he would ideally sjfcnd more time with miscellaneous and 
clerical duties and less ties with supervision, pupil personnel work. 



and administration. 
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The elan ant ary principal doea'not appear to have 
strong feeling. about the need for additional professional personnel; 

. however, tha naad for additional staff is indicated. Moat frequently 
Mentioned ia tha naad for secretaries, librarians, and counselors. A 
■ajority of tha elaawntary principals hara full tins sacra tarias but 
■ora than thirty^two par cant of tha. principals harp no sacra ta rial 
assistance. Tha e ls ias n tary school principal appears-to ba tha recognised 
head of tha school program, Tha alanantary principal encourages aany 
typas of o n — uni o a t I o na between hoa» and . school, da is active in tha 
supervision of teachers. 
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CHAPTER VI: • 

SUMMAHI, IMPLICATIONS, AND RECOMMENDATIONS 
FOR OTHER STUDIES. 

• * • r. . • 

I. SUMMART 

A carefully prepared questionnaire was sent to each elementary 
school principal in the state of- Texas during the school year 1965- 
1966, After one reminder had been sent, 2146, 61 per cent, usable 
questionnaires were returned. The entire study was based on these 
results. 

This was designed as a status study with the hope that this 
would furnish a point of departure for studies in depth in the area 
of elcmntaiy school administration. . Recognising some personal biases, 
the authors believe the elementary school principalship is the most 
important administrative position in the structure of public schools. 

. The .position of elementary school p r incipal has changed rapidly 
in recent years toward a professionally recognised role, demanding a 
highly educated .person with tremendous leadership capabilities. 

. Some principals lament the fact tnat their positions are not 
recognised as being highly professional,* and there is a need for better 
recognition. Before this desired status can be fully realised the 
principals will have to lift themselves by improving their images, ■ 
higher training, better- selectivity, harder worlqand more research. 



Son of the findings are: 

1. There are no sst patterns of elementary school, organisation* 
Grades ons to six seem to be the most common. ' Only a few 

school systems operate kindergartens. 

• , 

2. The aedian enrollment of elementary schools mss 448. 

3. ..Ten per cent of the 'principals serve in schools where the 
average fanily* income is under$2,500. Lacs .than three 
per cent serve areas where the Annual estiamted family 
incoaie is over $10,000. 

4* This study indicator the fact that Texas is not. a rich state. 

5. Sighty-three . per cent of the principals are aen. 

6. ‘ The nedian age of the principal was 46.5 years. 

7. The Median nuabor of years of. college training was 5.4. 

8. More than ninety per cent hold a Master's degree. Only 
fifteen from the group had earned doctorates. 

. 9. The last degree, usually a Master's, had probably been granted 
. by a college from the teachers college group. East Texas 
$tate Urdversity,r.Jlorth.:Texas State University, University 
of Houston, and. Southwest Texas State College msm the top 
four in that order. . 

10. Almost half had received this degree prior to 1953* 

11. The first undergraduate major was most likely to be in the 
social sciences. Only 8.2. per cent had majored in elenentary 
education. 
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12. The second undergraduate major, if may,' ma is. likely to be 
education ot social science. 

13. Most of the principals had a graduate major in either school 
administration, ; education, or elementary education. 

It. Most of the principals mho expressed an opinion of the re- 
vised 1964 standards for administrative certificates mere 
favorable. 

15. Over three-fourths of the principals intended to remain in 
that. position. Some aspired to bo superintendents or secondary 
school principals. 

16. Professional activities listed in order mere: local work- 
shops, district Texas State Teachers Association conventions, 

* 

and jo-service programs. 

17* Fifty-four per cent had attended the state convention of the 
Texas filamentary Principals and Supervisors Association. 

18. The principal mas most likely to be employed on an eleven 
month contract. . 

19* The median annual salary mas $8,773.00* 

20. Otfaar.than the one-fourth of the principals on the state 

5 mfadmum salary there, seemed to be no state wide pattern for 
determining his salary. Ifchy principals did not know horn 
his salary mas determined. 

21. If the principal mere in this same position ten years ago 
his median increase in salary has been $2,730. 
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22. The principal is support!"? 3.5 dependant*. 

23. The principal think* he should be paid $1674.00 nor* than 
he is naking. 

i 

24. Hi* predecessor probably left this position for another 
prindpalship. 

25. When a principal left a previous position it was usually 
.. for npre. money. 

26. . Before becoming a principal he was probably an elementary 

school teacher but there was a good possibility that he 
. * was a secondary school teacher. 

27. The principal spends over ten hours each day in the per- 
formance of his duties. 

23. There was no discernible differences in the work schedule 
of principals when compared by sex' and age. 

29* Twenty per cent of the principals spent more than 2l£ of their 
time doing clerical work. Administrative and supervisory 
duties often seemed neglected. 

3Q. In an ideal situation* many principals stated they would 
still perform clerical tasks. 

.31*. lack of clerical belp jund having to teach were the most 
often mentioned conditions impeding achieving ideal work 

schedules. 

• # 

32. More than one-third of the principals had no secretarial 
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33 * The fejt need of additional help was for librarians, counselors, 
and secretaries, 

. 34. A majority of principals visit classrooms at least pnce each 
mopth. 

33* Many principals- think their schools are discriminated against 
in favor of the secondary schools. 

' II. IMPLICATIONS 

The authors were admittedly libaxax in drawing inferences 
from these findings. Some of these statements could not be supported 
by the data. They -, are presented, when not supported, in ah attempt to 
provoke thought, discussion, and further study in the elementary school 
principalship.. 

% * 

Organisation . It seems that school organisations are often set 
by buildings available, sometimes a discarded high school, *nd other 
factors unrelated to effective ‘organization for teaching elementary 
school children; Few school districts have kindergartens and apparently 
most principals do not feel the need for them. The new emphasis on 
Headstart and children with language difficulties nay change these 
attitudes rapidly. 



u 

h- 

!% 






Size of School . The median size of the elementary school is 
larger than was anticipated. Many, theorists believe quite large 
elementary schools are detrimental to small children. The increasing 
urbanization makes the neighborhood elementary, school obsolete 
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in the future. New ways of maintaining individuality may have to be 
devieed within the framework of tne large and sprawling school. 

Average family income . There is a common myth that Texas is a 
wealthy state. It may be by some measures but these findings corroborate 
other Studies that show many principals are dealing with poverty and 
near poverty groups. There is a well known wide range among the ♦ lirty- 
five hundred elementary schools. 

Sex . Undoubtedly thirty years ago most elementary school -prin- 
cipals were women. Hen now outnumber women four to one. There are 
several explanations for this; however, there may be cause for concern 
here. Outside of a few cities* women apparently are discriminated 
against and have practically no possibility of becoming principals. 

No study has shown the overwhelming superiority of a man principal. It 

♦ 

seems that a school should select the best person available for the open 

** 

position whether it is a man or woman. Apparently, other criteria are 
used. 

Education . The principal usually has one and one half years of 
graduate education. The 1964 standards, not retroactive, call for a 
minimu m' of two years of graduate work. Although most principals will 
not be required to do so, it seems likely that many will want to return 
to college and complete the minimum of two years of graduate work. The 
rapid expansion of knowledge is, of course, another good reason for the 
need for additional education. Several years ago there were predictions 
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that the future administrator; -would bs a parson with a doctorats. Sines 
only fifteen of those principals responding bars doctorates, this doss 
not seem to bs a trend. Although ninety per cent hajrs a master' s degree 
one wonders why any principal in the state is allowed to hold the position 
without at least a master's degree. Perhaps most of these are older 
. principals on the verge of retirement. 

Colleges granting the last degree . The last, degree, most often 
■ a master's degree, was usually the program which vms specifically 
related to administration. With the exception of the University of 
Houston, the top schools were from the teacher's college group. Since 
these schools are producing the principals, it seems that research 
and development money in this area should be placed in them rather than 
some of the better known universities. Many ley advisory board members 
think that universities with reputations for programs in other areas 
are producing most of the administrators. This would seem logical but 
the facts do not warrant the conclusions. 

Out-of-state principals . Pew principals received their last 
* » * 
degrees outside of Texas. This may indicate that. Texas is, as often 

accused, too provincial. Perhaps horisons would he broadened by seeking 

more principals beyond the state boundaries. Colleges have long been 

conoemed about the dangers of inbreeding. Apparently, the public 

' schools havt not been particularly concerned here. 

Undergraduate preparation . One would logical l y expect moat 
elementary school principals to have majored in elementary education. 
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Th» data show a quit# Mall Minority hay* don* ao. For raaaons undeter- 
■inad in this study, principals have Mostly likaly majored in ona of tha 
social sciences. Until racant years, and still true to somm extent, 
.elementary school principals hava baan aduoatad as secondary school 
teachers. This du p l i cation should be of particular concern to tha 
profession. 

SS&BL & si— sntarr school principal . Tha alaMntaxy 

achool principal ship oould never hops to receive professional status 
rt*n a large per cant of its asabers ware aspirants for other positions. 
This seeas to be no longer tha situation. Almost all of these principals 
planned to remain in tha elementary school principalship. This indicates 
a recognition of tha worth of this phase of adadnist ration and a general 
satisfaction with the work and remunerations. . 

Salaries. The median. Annual salary of $6,773 is not good pay in 
relation to the long period of preparation, long hours of work, and heavy 
responsibilities. ’ If the profession hopes to Improve its caliber of 
■sabers, there must be major efforts to improve salaries. Most people 
of high ability are not going into positions where there is little 
possibility of a comfortable salary. The fact that there has been a 
big 'increase in salaries during the past ten years, in spits of increased 
Inflation, is cause for optlaiM. Although the Legislature may furnish 
some unsolicited raises, the profession itself should make efforts to- 
ward a mors adequate remuneration. 
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* 

The principal thinks he should bs paid on* to two thousand dollars 
•or* then hs is receiving. Perhaps it is huaan nature to think you ars 
underpaid regardless of the salary. It would bs interesting to compare 
this attitude in ten years when salaries will bs presumably- higher. 

Fbw elementary- school principals are gainfully 
employed outside the school. Studies have shorn that most men teachers 
engage in soma moonlighting activities. Principals, with longer hours 
- and more pay, seem to find little time and/or inclination for other 
work. If hs dees, it, is likely to be in sqme area of agriculture. 

2S&&2& & llMttBfem fSlflgl afinoipais. In past years, and 
parhape some recently,' people have often thought of the elementary 
• principal ehip as a good position for a retired coach or fired super- 
intendent, or perhaps for the agriculture teacher. to fill if his program 
is discontinued. .This is not to imply that former coaches, superin- 
tendents, and agriculture teachers never make good elementary principals. 
It should be of tremendous professional concern, however, if the vital 
position of tha elementary school prinoipalship is ever allowed to bs 
a place "to retire to." The authors know of at least a few instances 
where this indefensible situation existed. 

♦ * 

Ptrfornsnoe pf principals . A detailed analysis of the work 

schedule of the principal would be a study as large as the remainder of 

this one. For various reasons, too many elementary school principals 

* * % 

spend little time in administration and supervision. It would seem that 
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almost all of th# time should ba in thaaa areas. Unfortunately, many 

principals still spend an inordinate amount of tiaa performing olarloal 

♦ 

tasks. It s sma e ridiculous to employ a principal and raquira him to 
spend most of Ms tiaa performing duties that a clerk, paid one-fourth 
as much, oould do batter. Principals are quick, with aoaa Justification, 
to blaaa superintendents and boards of education for not supplying help. 
On the other hand, sons pri n cipals with adequate clerical help still 
r s asin clerks. It is also appalling to note that meny principals would 
continue to perform olarloal duties in what they think would be an 

V«ft ■ 

ideal situation. Vtiy wouldTa principal choose to do any olarloal or 
secretarial work? Perhaps part of the responsibility remains with 
colle/jpe and universities responsible for professional preparations 
of pri n cipals. Could it be that a large number of principals do not 
know how to be effective administrators and supervisors and thus occupy 
their time with trivial work? Perhaps there are several explanations 
for thi* situation. 

Opinions of p r i n cipals , the whole questionnaire was designed 
to emphasise facts, not opinions. There was one question, the last one, 
that permitted the principal to express his opinions. Although only 
thirteen per cent expressed an idea, some of these may be significant. 

‘ There are other reasons to corroborate the fact that some eleswntary 
school principals believe the elementary level of instruction is dis- 

• i • % 

criminated against, not receiving its share of funds, attention, and 
. emphasis. • Come felt too much time had to be devoted to administering 
federal aid programs. Others believed, the elementary school principal 



bed no real authority. A few p rin c i pals .expressed a dosiro to return 
to the classroom as a teacher. Ferhape this Motion invited complaints, 
but som of thsM may bsar furthsr oonaidsration and study. 

iii .- mxmaDATiom 

Thu following reoosmsndationa ars mads in visw of tbs findings 
of this study:. 

1; Thsrs is a nssd to rspsat this study every fivs yaars in 
tbs Inmarsat of diaosrning trsnda in tbs slsmsntary school 
principal ship. 

2. Professional- groups in Texas should do furthsr work in 
clarifying tbs objectives of tbs s l sms nt ary school principal- 
ship profession. . 

3. A national study of this type should be mads. 

4. Groups should urn. tbs heretofore unused data acquired by 
this questionnaire -for many other studies. 

5. TheTs is a need to take steps in the direction of developing 
a mors adequate basis for arriving at tbs salary of tbs 
slsmsntary school principal. 

6. Other projects, using on the sits interviews and studies, 
should be mads in tbs slsmsntary schools. These projects 
could provide information to supp l ement data acquired from 
questionnaires. 

‘7. Programs providing for stipends for studiis in areas related 
to elementary aohool administration should be given close . 
study by the profession. 
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8 , Studios pointsd toward ttas identification of tbs optinin 
school siss and organisation should bs accelerated. 

9. Detailed studios of the. nood for eleoentary school librarians 
and' counselors should be conducted lsnsdiately. 

.10. There is a need to study the eleaaots which influence the • 
p r i n cipal* s concept of the school and the potentials of the 
school progreau 

11. Sons Methods of studying the p r incipals from psychological 
wantage points should.be derived and lapleaentsd. 

As can be seen* this list could be alaost endless. It is' 
sincerely hoped. that this study will raise a Multitude of questions 
that will be answered in the future. 
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West Texts State University . - 
Department of Educational Administration 
Canyon* Texas 
October* 1965 



Dear Principal: • 

A study of the status of the elementaxy school principalship 
in Texas is being conducted by this university* The information 
requested by the enclosed questionnaire will be used as a basis 
for this study. ’ 

This information is of the. utmost importance to the profession. 
If each principal will spend fifteen or twenty minutes filling out 
this questionnaire* this vital information can be obtained. 

All information received will be confidential* and none of the 
Information gained will be connected to any individual or sohool. 

Thank you for your help. 

Please return the questionnaire in the enclosed stamped envelope, 
lours very truly, , 

M/ Vn. 

W. M. (Fred) Stoker* Project Director 



103 School Number 

County District Number 



GENERAL INFORMATION 



!• Whi t grad w; ere under ye ar ad ministratio n? (Check one) 

a wawawai-sana • 

(list ether) 

2. Dees yeur school hare a kindergarten? CDtos f 

3* Enrollment in your school? ___ • ___ , 

□ 99 or loss CD 100-199 □ 200-299O 300-3990 400-499 O 500-599 
O 600-699 O 700-799 O 800 or more 



4* Regular fall time faculty members in yeur building? 
' Men Wemen 



5* Bart time faculty Heritors in your schools (Do not include substitutes) 
Men Woman 



6* App roximate, popula tion of ccs munit y served by your school district « 

CD Lass than 500CD50Q-999 CD 1,000-2,499 CD 2,500-4,999 CD5,000-9,999 
CUD 20,000-24,9991=325,000 or over 



7* Check the general type ef community area imnediately surrounding your school* 

Economic Level 

I I Very BMr (Below $2,500 for average annual family income) 
d] Beer (Average Annual family Income $2,500-$4,000) 



EH Average (Average Annual family Income Frees $4,001 to $5,999) 
(Cl Wcll-te-de (Average Annual family Income Frees $6,OOO-$10,OOO) 
CD Very Well-to-do (Average family Income Above $10,000) 
PERSONAL AND PROFESSIONAL INFORMATION 
1* Tour sex: Mil e F emal e 
2* Check' 



c yeur age group s CD 25-29 □ 30-34 CD?: 
50-54 Q 55-59 CD6O-64 1-365-69 ,C-370 

3* Check the number of years of college t: 



5-39 □AO-44tZD45-49 
or over 



(Complete years) tZfl □ 2 CD3 CD4EF5CD 6 CD 



4* What is your higiesb degree? 
CUD Mo Degree 
L—i Bachelor's 
L— l Master* s 
CZ3 Doctor's 
C 3 Other • > • 

tMoase specify 



Institution granting degree? Tear. Granted 







5. What are yeur undergraduate majors? 



6 . What were your undergraduate minor ( 3 )? 



7* What are yeur graduate majors?. 



8 . Are you acquainted with the 1964 revised program for the certification of 
schoo l adm ini strat ors as recently authorized by the State Board of Educa- 
tion? CHI Tes cZDuo 

Comnents . 



9. Lj Are you a full time principal? I iteaching principal? 

(Check one) 

10. Do you plan to remain an elementary principal? f I Yes | ] jfo 

If you de not plan to remain an elementary principal please list the 
pesitien you desire in the future 



11. In of the following types of activities have you participated in 
the past three years ( 1962 - 1965 ): 

Lj Administered an in-service program for faculty 

Cm Attended college 'sunaer. school as a student 

CZZ3 Participated in college sumner school as an instructor 

□ Attended state, T.S.T.A. convention 

1 1 , i l Attended district T^S.T.A. convention 

i-J Participated in local workshops 

d3 Attended N.E.A, convention 

Attended State T.E.P.S.A. convention 

Attended district T.B;P.S.A. meeting 

Cm Othe r 





PRINCIPAL'S IN 00 ME 



1. What is your present annual salary? 



0 



1 * 7.000 

$10*000-$10,999lZj $11* 



$6,000-$6,999 



iOOO-$7#9 



Less than $ 5*000 
1$8*Q00-$8,999 




0Q0-$11,999 L_*J $12*000 or more 



J$5,.000-$5,999 
$9,000^5,999 



2. Is this . salary for twelv e mont hs?! 1 Ye n I Itto ■ 

If "no", check one: CD 9 CZZfeiC— J 10L-J 10i □ LjL 1 I lli 

3. If yo u wer e employed in th is sa me position i n 195 6 . what was y our s alary 
then?CZ3 less tha n $4» 000C~I $4*0 00-$4* 999 CD $5,000-$5,999CZl$6,000-$6,999 



777 I 11 I 

$9,000-$9#999 Clj $10,000 or more 



4. What is the present formula or schedule for determining the salary of 
principals in your district? (ELeaee describe in detail) 
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5* What plans or personal and professional ambitions, if any, have had to be 
discontinued because of an inadequate salary? 



6. Inclu d ing y o ursel f , how many p erson s ere wholly dependent on your income? 

Cl 3 1 [ hr*-H rn 5 I 16 or mom 

additional partial dependents do you have? 

4 or more . 

8* Do you work on any other job or position other than the principalship? If 
so please give the type of work and . the time spent each week in this activity* 
(Do not include summer only work) 



7. How 



work - . 

Selling I. 1 Labor 

Agricultural L—J Skilled Craft 
Other" . • • 



Time spent e ach w eek 

g None I 1 1-4 hours 

5-8 CHI 9-12 

13 or more 



9* In- yo ur, op inion, what w ould be an adequat e sal ary for the p ositi on you now 
hold?im $4.000-44,999 CZH $5, 000-$5.999CZl $6.000-$6. 999CI3 $7,000-$7,999 
$8,000-$8,999im $9,000-$9,999Cll $10,000-$i0,999l_l $U,000-$11,999 
$12.'VD0-$12,999a $13,000 or over , 



10* With your knowledge of the amount of money available in your schoo l sy stem. 
do you think funds are available to pay this suggested salary?! lYas l i 

PRINCIPAL'S TENURE 

1* Where did your predecessor go? (Check one) 

Don't know 

Accepted a principalship in another locality. 

Took a position in industry 
I Went into business for. himself 
I Entered a profession other than education 
I Went into the field of agriculture 
^""“1 Deceased 

I \ You were the first to hold the principalship in your school, therefore 

you have no predecessor 
(Doing foil time graduate work 
(Other (Please specify) • 



No 



2* Data concerning positions held during your career in education. Please list, 
in order, from first to' last* positions you have held. 



Sequence 


fiti « 

fisaasa 


- an 


Size of 
School 
(No* of 
teachers 
in school 
system) 


Tears in 
Position 


Reason 

for 

leaving 


A* Example 

- - • 1 


Teacher 
5th grade 


Wilton, 

Texas 


14 


2 years 
1953-1955 

• ' i * A • 


more pay 






i" 1 mppimjpinnu 






W 
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B. first 
Position 



C. Second 
Position 



D. Third 
Position 



E. Fourth 
Position 



(Please list others) 



THE PRINCIPAL'S TIME SCHEDULE 



* 



1* Including the lunch hour, how many hours do you average putting in at school 
each day? (Include schoo l wor k ha ndled at h ome o r elsewhere) 

L— ) than 7 1 1 7-3 d) 9-10 rH 11-12 CZDover 12 

2, How many hours do you u suall y spe nd at t he school on Saturday? 

CJ Usually none CZD 1 CZJ2CZJ 3 dR or more 

3. Approximately what percentage of your average daily time is given to each 
of the followings 



a» Clerical duties— tasks that could be assigned to a school secretary, 

such as typing letters, filing, answering telephone, distributing supplies, 
miking records; etc? £ * 

b. Classroom duties— regular teaching and preparation t im e? & 

o. Administration— general management involving professional background and 
experience such as planning building scnedule, school lunch program, 
ordering school supplies, preparing budget, inspecting building, 
interpreting superintendents and the school board's rules, enforcing 
rules, personnel management, coordinating assistants, etc. X 

a. . Supervision— analysis and improvement of instruction, such as helping 
teachers with instructional materials, conferences on methods and aids, 
instructional testing of groups, giving or arranging demonstrations, 
visiting classes, etc. % 

e. Pupil personnel— study ard adjustment of pupils as total personalities, 
such as physical and mental tests of individual status, interviews with 
pupils, interviews with parents, visiting homes, work with visiting 
teachers, etc. / % 






« 



o 
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f. Community relations— contact* and participation with agendas outside 

tha school; such as P.T.A., School Bulletins and Professional croup 
meetings, jtc. j 

g. Miscellaneous—. activities not readily included under any of the above 

groups. (List) , 



4. 



If conditions were ideal— how do you think your tiae night be distributed, 
so as to perform the work of a principal with greater effectiveness? 

£ trictl Per Cent 

Classroom teaching Par font 

Administration p» r c# n t 

Supervision fr y Cent 

Pupil Personnel p ^ P font 

Community Relatione f b r font 

List othe r ppp Cent 

5. List one or two tasks that most impede your achieving this ideal 



How inuch sec retar ial heljo do you have? f l l or more full time CUD 1/2 time 
□l/4 timeCZUnone- 

Check the types of employees needed in your school, which would help you 
meet the ideal time distribution. 

Roub le check the one most needed. 

J I Librarian 

I— J Doctor 
j — j Counselor 
L—J Nurse 
□ Psephologist 
rni Secretary 
[ 1 Social Worker 

I l Asaistant Principal 
I 'i fonaral Supervisor 
L-J Kindergarten 
I i Please list others 



Including Saturdays and Sundays, how many hours in a typical week are you 
able to give to the following: 

a. Systematic self-improvement along professional lines, such as individual 

reading and professional course s • h ours per week 

b. Relaxation— your own. recreational, hobby, and cultural program 

h ours per week 

e. School system improvement— such as conferences on school system problems, 
school system committee, etc h ours per week 
d. Improving the profession— such as local education, state and national 
education associatio n ‘ h ours par week 



r, 
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ADMDttSTilATIVS PRACTICES 
( Please Check) 

Not*: "Yes", indicates that this practice is consistently followed. 

"No"# indicates that the practice is rarely’, if ever, followed. 
"Occasionally”, Indicates that the practice is followed on an irregular 
or partial basis. 



1. Do you usually visit each 
classroom at least once a 
month? 

2. Do you provide for inter-, 
visitation of classes by 
teachers with other schools? 

3. Do you provide for teacher 
participation in curriculum 
work on school time? 

4. Do you have a program for 
the evaluation of pupil 
achievement in academic 
subjects? 

5. Does your school have a 
definite, written philosophy 
of education? 

6. Does your school have a continual 
program for the development of thi 
curriculum? 

7. Do you provide for citizens 
to contribute to the 
children's learning 
experience? 

6. Do you provide a handbook 
for teachers which states 
the policies of the school? 

9. Do you have a specific plan 
for the orientation of new 
teachers? 



Yes 


No 


OccasioiAlly 
or Partially 


























• 






1 




' . 
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10. Do you retain permanently only 
those teachers who show high 
professional promise? 

11. Do you provide for social' 
activities which include the 
entire staff?' 

12. Do you have a definite system 
of teacher evaluation? 

13* Do you encourage visitation to 
pupil homes? 

14. Do you know each pupil in your 
school well enough to call him 
by name? 

15. Do you accompany students on 
fiold trips? 

16. ‘ Do you hold open»hout»e events 

for parents? 

17. Do you provide opportunities 
for teachers and parents to 
work on school problems 
cooperatively? 

IS. Do you issue bulletins to parents 
on matters concerning the school? 

19* Do you arrange for demonstrations 
and exhibitions of school work? 

20. Do you live in the community 
which your school serves? 

21* Do you provide for the observance 
of Texas Education Week? 

22. Do you provide for the observance 
of American Education Week? 

23. Do you use local radio for school 
programs? 

24* Does your school have a student 



Yes 


No 


Occasionally 
or Partially 
























































. 
































! 

1 












« 25. Do you encourage school assemblies? 

26. Does your school issue a regular 
school newspaper? 

27. Does your school participate in 
inter-scholastic events? 

28. Does your school participate in 
inter-scholastic competition in 
areas other than athletics? 

29. Do you have responsibility for 
the selection and assignment of 
the teachers in your school? 

20. Do you have the responsibility for 
making the daily and weekly time 
allotments within your school? 

31. Do you have the responsibility for 
determining the content and subject 

' areas within your school (within the 

state law)? 

32. Are you responsible for determining 
the specific methods of instruction 
used in your school? 

33. Are you responsible for th* selection 
of textbooks used in your school? 

34. Do you prepare the budget for your 
school? 

35. Are you consulted imgarding the general 

• policies of the school system? 

3t. Are you clearly recognised as the 
responsible head of the school unit 
with authority to plan, with the 
faculty group and community, and carry 
. out a program for the school? 




res 


No 


Occasionally 
or martially 


















• 
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